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thought, true description, and sound moral distinction in these 
poems, the language is so clear, the strain so liquid, the 
general style, not quite magnificent, but yet of such an easy, 
natural elevation and dignity, that they glide into our affections 
and memory in youth, and are never displaced, we apprehend, 
by the more exciting pleasures, the more subtile and compli- 
cated conceptions, which we owe in later years to poetry of a 
far higher and infinitely more varied character. 

We. do. ourselves wrong to compare him injuriously with 
others. We are losers by it. We cannot and ought not to 
be satisfied with his poetry, and seek nothing higher and 
different ; yet if we forget it, or even think less of it, the 
change will not be owing to our worship of greater genius, 
but to a feyerish love of idols. Indeed, the relish of such 
poetry is some evidence of an uncorrupted taste. It owes 
nothing to affectation, and is in nothing more original than its 
serenity or tempered feeling. While the glory of greater ar- 
tists is in subduing their inspiration to their conception of per- 
fect workmanship, his distinction is that he is willing not to 
stimulate his powers to false efforts. He effects one purpose 
of all real poetry, by refining the perception and multiplying 
the sources of truth. Excitement and exhilaration, tears and 
laughter, all feelings and signs of feeling may be produced both 
by ordinary and by powerful writers, in a wholly false way. 
The right instrument has been touched by both, and abused ; 
both have trusted to our weakness or ignorance, and succeed- 
ed ; little thinking that there were principles in our nature, 
which would not long endure this tampering, if the note of a 
true minstrel, though the humblest, was yet to be heard. 



Art. VI. — ' 1. Essai statistique sur les Bibliotheques de 
Vienne, par Adrien Balbi. Vienne. 1835. 8vo. 

2. Catalogue de la Bibliotheque de son Excellence, M.. le 
Comte de Boutourlin. Florence. 1831. 8vo. 

3. Manuel du Libraire et de V Amateur de Livres, par 
J. C. Brunet. 3me ed. Paris. 1820. 4 torn. 8vo. 

M. Balbi has long been advantageously known by sev- 
eral works of great merit, upon some of the most important 
branches of statistics and general geography. The chief 
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part, if not the whole of his career, as an author, has been 
devoted to profound and extensive researches upon these 
subjects ; and the reputation which he enjoys has been earned 
by long and assiduous labor. 

The volume, of which the title stands at the head of the 
present article, is one of the most recent and interesting of 
his publications. Its immediate subject is a description, in 
part historical and statistical, and in part bibliographical, of 
the public and private libraries of Vienna. In the course of 
this, M. Balbi has entered into an examination of the literary 
and numerical value of the principal libraries of ancient and 
modern times, and given a succinct and lucid exposition of the 
principles upon which calculations of this kind should be 
based. The inquiry is conducted throughout with singular 
ability, and contains several new and striking views. It is 
shown that the Imperial Library of Vienna, regularly increas- 
ing from the epoch of its formation, by means equally honor- 
able to the sovereign and to the nation, held, until the French 
revolution, the first place among the libraries of Europe. 
Since that period, several other institutions have risen to a 
much higher numerical rank. Yet the progress of the Impe- 
rial Library has never been interrupted ; and the great value of 
several of the private collections, which have, at different 
epochs, been incorporated with it, gives it a decided superior- 
ity over many others of much greater apparent pretensions. 
The other public, as well as the private libraries of Vienna, 
correspond to the high character of the principal one. 

It will be sufficiently apparent from this brief sketch, that 
a large portion of the present work can have but [ew attrac- 
tions for the American reader. That part, however, which 
is devoted to a comparative examination of the great libraries 
of ancient and modern Europe, and an explanation of the 
principles by which this examination has been conducted, has 
strong claims to the attention of all those, who prefer exact 
details and cautious reasoning to careless and extravagant 
conjectures. The gross errors, which still prevail upon this 
curious subject, and which, through the ignorance or negli- 
gence of the compilers of many of the books of reference, 
as well as of the class-books for schools, are daily be- 
coming more extended and deeper rooted, give these claims 
an additional force. We propose, therefore, to offer our 
readers a concise analysis of those chapters of the work 
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before us, which treat of general bibliographical statistics ; and 
shall translate or abridge the pages of M. Balbi, without 
any further acknowledgment than the simple avowal, that 
we are almost wholly indebted to him for the materials, which 
form the basis of the first part of the present paper. 

No one of the libraries of the first class, now in existence, 
dates beyond the fifteenth century. The Vatican, the origin 
of which has been frequently carried back to the days of St. 
Hilarius, in 465, cannot, with any propriety, he said to have 
deserved the name of library before the reign of Martin the 
Fifth, by whose order it was removed from Avignon to Rome 
in 1417. And even then, a strict attention to exactitude 
would require us to withhold from it this title, until the 
period of its final organization by Nicholas the Fifth, in 
1447.* It is difficult to speak with certainty concerning the 
libraries, whether public or private, which are supposed to 
have existed previous to the fifteenth century, both on ac- 
count of the doubtful authority • and indefiniteness of the 
passages in which they are mentioned, and the custom which 
so readily obtained, in those dark ages, of dignifying with the 
name of library every petty collection of insignificant codices. 
But many libraries of the fifteenth century being in existence, 
and others having been preserved long enough to make 
them the subject of historical inquiry before their dissolution, 
it becomes easier to fix, with satisfactory accuracy, the date 
of their foundation. We find accordingly, that, including the 
Vatican^ and the libraries of Vienna, Ratisbon, and the Lau- 
rentian of Florence, which are a few years anterior to it, no 
less than ten were formed between the years 1430 and 
1500.f 

The increase of the libraries of Europe has generally 
been slowly progressive, although there have been periods of 
sudden augmentation in nearly all of them. They began 
with a small number of manuscripts, sometimes with and often 
without any printed works. To these, gradual accessions 

* An interesting account of the early history of the Vatican library 
may be found in f iraboschi, Storia della Letteratura Italiana, Tom. VI. 
Lib. I. pp. 142 et seq. 

■f These were, Turin, the University ; Cesena, the Malatestiana ; Ven- 
ice, the Marciana ; Oxford, the Bodleian ; Copenhagen, the University ; 
Frankfort on the Maine, the city. The Palatine of Heidelberg was found- 
ed in 1390, dispersed in 1623, restored in 1652, augmented in 1816. 
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were made, from the different sources, which have always 
been more or less at the command of the sovereigns and no- 
bles of Europe. In 1455, the Vatican contained 5000 man- 
uscripts. In 1685, after an interval of more than two cen- 
turies, the number of its manuscripts had only risen to 
16,000, and that of the printed volumes did not exceed 
25,000. In 1789, but little more than a century later, the 
number of manuscripts had been doubled, and the printed 
volumes amounted to 40,000. 

Far different was the progress of the Royal Library of Paris. 
The origin of this institution is placed in the year 1595, the 
date of its removal from Fontainebleau to Paris by order of 
Henry the Fourth. In 1660, it contained but 1435 printed 
volumes. In the course of the following year, this number 
was raised to 16,746, both printed volumes and manu- 
scripts. During the ensuing eight years the library was 
nearly doubled ; and before the close of the subsequent 
century, it was supposed to have been augmented by upwards 
of 100,000 volumes more. 

In most cases, the chief sources of these augmentations 
have been individual legacies and the purchase of private 
collections. Private libraries, as our readers are well aware, 
began to be formed long before public ones were thought of. 
Like these, they have their origin in the taste or caprice or 
necessities of their founders, and are of more or less value, 
as one or the other of these motives has presided over their 
formation. But when formed by private students with a view 
to bring together all that has been written upon some single 
branch of science, or by amateurs skilled in the principles of 
bibliography, they become more satisfactory and complete 
than they could possibly be made under any other circum- 
stances. Few of them, however, are preserved long after 
the death of the original collector ; but, falling into the hands 
of heirs possessed of different tastes and feelings, are either 
sold off by auction or restored to the shelves of the book- 
seller. It was by availing themselves of such opportunities, 
that the directors of the public libraries of Europe made their 
most important acquisitions. This is, in short, the history of 
the Imperial Library of Vienna ; and it can hardly be necessary 
to add, that it was thus that the rarest and most valuable por- 
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tions of that collection were brought together.* It is thus 
also, that the Vatican has acquired, within the last few years, 
by the purchase of the library of Count Cicognara, a body of 
materials, illustrative of the history of the arts, which leaves 
comparatively little to be wished for, by the most diligent 
historian. f 

It can hardly be necessary to enlarge upon this subject. 
Every one who has engaged, even in a small degree, in histori- 
cal researches, must have observed how soon he gets out of 
the track of common readers, and how dark and difficult his 
way becomes, unless he chance to meet with some guide 
among those, who, confining their attention to a single branch 
of study, have become familiar with, and gathered around them, 
almost every thing, which can serve to throw light upon it. 
And when a public institution has gone on through a long 
course of years, adding to the works derived from other 
sources these carefully chosen stores of the learned, it is easy 
to conceive how much it will contribute not merely towards 
the full gratification of literary curiosity, but to the actual 
progress of literature itself. 

But these opportunities are too uncertain to be relied upon, 
as they are too important to be suffered to escape, when 
they present themselves. The principal libraries of Europe 
now depend for augmentation upon their respective endow- 
ments, and upon the laws made by government in their favor. 
The latter secure them an annual increase in exact proportion 
to the activity of the press, in the country to which the insti- 
tution belongs. In France, every publisher is bound by law 
to deposit at the royal library a certain number of copies of 
every work that issues from his press. A similar law entitles 
the Imperial Library of Vienna to one copy of whatever is 
published within the Austrian dominions. Thus the annual 
increase of these institutions is not only immense, but keeps 
pace with the progress of the press, and is gradually trans- 
forming them into permanent depositories of the annual intel- 
lectual harvest of the nation. Could this law have been en- 

* One of the most remarkable of these purchases was that made of the 
private library of the Prince Eugene, for a life income of 10,000 florins. 
It was composed of 1 5,000 printed volumes, 337 manuscripts, 290 folio 
volumes of prints, and 215 portfolios or boxes. 

f The Count Cicognara is well known by his elegant and learned his- 
tory of sculpture. The catalogue of his library, published by himself, 
numbers 4800 articles. It was sold for 20,000 dollars. 
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forced from the first moment of the invention of printing, how 
many curious points in literature, how many important ques- 
tions in history, which are now perplexing and obscure, would 
be placed in a clear and instructive light by the authority of 
full and incontrovertible documents ! But the augmentations 
derived from this source can only extend to national literature, 
and to such foreign works as are reprinted by native book- 
sellers.* The greater and more valuable part of new foreign 
works can only be obtained by purchase. Hence arises the 
necessity of an extensive fund, and the equally great but far 
more difficult requisition of a judicious use of it. The fol- 
lowing table, which we translate from M. Balbi, shows the 
annual appropriations of some of the principal libraries of 
Europe. As he was not able to state with certainty the exact 
annual expenditure of the Royal Library of Paris, he has given 
that of the cabinet of prints which is attached to it. This 
will help to form some idea of the sum allotted to the other 
departments. 

Comparative View of the Annual Expenditure of some of the 
principal Libraries of Europe, 

Francs. 

. 75,000 

47,500 
. 29,680 

25,000 
. 20,000 

14,000 
. 10,385 

10,000 

. 5,000 

5,000 

Cabinet of Prints of the Royal Library of Paris . 15,000 

We add the following table to render the view of the state 
of these institutions more complete. 



Bodleian, 


Oxford 


Imperial, 


Vienna . 


Royal, 


Berlin, 


Advocates', 


Edinburgh, 


University, 


Gottingen, 


Royal, 


Madrid, . 


University, 


Bologna, 


Royal, 


Dresden, 


University, 


Padua, 


Marcian, 


Venice . 



* It may be not amiss to observe, that, as far as France is concerned, 
the number of these last is very large. Nearly all the fashionable English 
literature, and a considerable proportion of the more important new Eng- 
lish works, together with the newly prepared editions of American standard 
classics, are republished by two or three rival houses in Paris before they 
are dry from the press in England. The same is done with some Ger- 
man and Spanish works, and with almost all the new works of Italy. 
Brussels plays off upon the French booksellers the turn which they play 
upon the English. 

VOL. XLV. NO. 96. 16 
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Table of the Officers employed in the Imperial Library of 
Vienna, with their respective Salaries. 



Titles. 




Salary in Francs. 


Prefect or Inspector, 


• 


12,500 


First Keeper, with the title of Aulic Counsellor, 


. 10,500 


Second Keeper, 




5,000 


Third, 


■ • • 


. 3,500 


Fourth, " 




2,500 


First Under Keeper, . 




. 2,250 


Second, " 


• 


2,000 


Third, 


• • 


. 1,750 


Fourth, " 


. 


1,500 


Aspirant, " 




. 1,000 


Three Attendants, each 


one, 


600 



In endeavouring to form an estimate of the comparative 
value of libraries, we cannot but be struck with the unsatis- 
factory nature of the numerical calculations on which we are 
constrained to found it. What idea can be formed of the value 
of any given library, by a mere comparison of the number 
of volumes which it contains, with that of any other ? There 
are probably but few of our readers, who cannot recall, with- 
in the circle of their own observation, some instance of the 
insufficiency of numbers as the elements of such a compari- 
son. Thus far, however, no other has been discovered ; and 
the judicious reader must trust to his own experience and 
judgment for giving due weight to all those circumstances, 
which may be justly supposed to affect the real value of 
libraries almost numerically equal. 

But, after we have once fixed upon numbers as the basis of 
our calculations, we seem to be almost as far off from the 
mark as ever. Even if there had been a special effort on the 
part of all the writers, who have touched upon this subject, to 
involve it in doubt and perplexity, they could not have suc- 
ceeded more fully, than they have done while pretending to 
elucidate it. The question is so curious, and displays in so 
strong a light the danger of relying upon careless compilers 
and credulous travellers, that we cannot resist the temptation 
of translating a part of the interesting chapter, which M. 
Balbi has devoted to it. 

" This portion of comparative statistics," says M. Balbi, " is 
in very much the same state, in which the subject of popula- 
tion remained during the second half of the last century. We 
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possess only approximative data concerning the libraries which 
are best known, while the most contradictory opinions are haz- 
arded with regard to all others. The natives of a country often 
repeat without examination the exaggerated statements of some 
unscrupulous librarian, who, without troubling himself about the 
truth of his assertions, seeks only to raise the credit of his li- 
brary by exaggerating the number of its volumes. A similar 
confidence is often given to those traditional estimates, by which 
the grossest of all the errors, which prevail upon this subject, are 
handed down from father to son. Nor is this all ; but men, ex- 
cited by a mixture of personal and national pride, and relying 
upon calculations, which they have made upon a false principle, 
frequently accuse of ignorance, or of inexactness, the conscien- 
tious writer, who, after a careful comparison of the best authori- 
ties, has ventured to advance an opinion different from theirs. 
Men of learning often pursue the same course ; and, though 
wholly ignorant of the nature of statistical calculations, and the 
varied information which they require, boldly reject the esti- 
mates, which have been obtained through official sources, or 
which are the result of the long and laborious researches of men 
both conscientious and learned. 

" One of the principal causes of the astonishing diversity of 
the opinions, which prevail upon the subject of libraries, is the 
difference in the methods, which have been adopted by different 
writers, for estimating the literary wealth of the same library. 
One counts only the printed volumes. Another adds in the 
manuscripts. A third fixes at a certain number of volumes the 
essays and pamphlets, which are preserved in portfolios, or 
stitched together, all of which had been excluded from the 
first estimate. An adherence to this principle brings into 
another list all the scattering prints and maps, which, as they 
belong to no particular work, could not be reckoned among 
printed volumes. Nor does the difference cease here ; for, while 
some writers, adopting an entirely new method, raise their table 
to a formidable array of ciphers, by counting as separate vol- 
umes every pamphlet, which the library may chance to contain, 
others strike off a large portion from the sum thus obtained, re- 
jecting in their enumeration all duplicate copies, of whatever 
kind they may be. These various methods of estimation should 
be carefully distinguished from the first-mentioned errors, by 
which the mistakes of travellers, and of men of learning unac- 
quainted with statistics, are repeated and propagated by the igno- 
rance or negligence of compilers. 

" It is very much with the wealth of libraries, as with the 
population of some of the cities of Asia and of Africa, in 
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speaking of which a more accurate census, and the criticisms of 
competent judges, have reduced the millions of inhabitants, to 
a few hundred thousand. Thus the recent catalogues of some 
libraries, on an examination of them by travellers or librarians 
familiar with the principles of statistics, have reduced by a third, 
or a half, and sometimes even by nine tenths, the ridiculous exag- 
gerations, which still continue to disgrace many works of high 
and well-merited celebrity.* 

" Previously to the Revolution, the Royal Library of Paris was 
supposed to contain from three to five hundred thousand volumes. 
An intelligent and judicious writer, the late M. Barbier, had, in a 
work published in 1805, reduced them to two hundred thousand. t 
But M. Van Praet, the present librarian, who, in the year 1791, 
had counted the whole library volume by volume, had found only 
152,868 volumes, viz. ; 23,243 folios, 41,373 quartos, 88,252 
octavos and books of smaller size. 

" We had always heard the Library of St. Mark in Venice esti- 
mated at 150,000 volumes, and consequently supposed, that, by 
stating it at 90,000 in our work upon the 'statistics of Portugal,' 
published in 1822, we could not be far from the truth. But, on 
our return to Venice in the same year, we were assured by its 
learned librarian, the Abbe Bettio, that it actually contained 
only 65,000 printed volumes and 5000 manuscripts. Yet, as 
late as 1832, we have seen more than twice that number as- 
signed to it by a statistical writer of high rank." — pp. 45 - 48. 

This subject will become still clearer, by a glance at a few 
passages from the table of comparative estimates, which M. 
Balbi has compiled with singular patience and industry. J 

" Comparative Table of the principal Opinions published with 
Regard to the Number of Volumes contained in some celebra- 
ted Libraries. 

Paris, Roval or National Library. 

Authors. Volume*. l Manuscripts. Pamphlets. 

Ebert, 350,000 70,000 

Petit-Radel, 350,000 50,000 350,000 

* An instance of this may be found in the Tabular View of Libraries 
in one of the best school books ever written ; Woodbridge's General 
Geography. 

" t L'Annuaire administratif et statistique du Departement de la Seine, 
pour l'An XIII. (1805.)" 

t In the original this table fills ten octavo pages. We have confined our 
extract t6 such heads as we supposed most likely to prove interesting to 
the American reader. 
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Authors. 

British Review, 

Malchus, 

Andre, 


Volumeg. Manuscripts. Pamphlets. 

450,000 80,000 450,000 
500,000 50,000 
800,000 50,000 




Mazarine Library. 


Malchus, 
Boismarsas, 


90,000 3,437 
150,000 4,000 




Madrid, Royal Library. 


Villenave, 
Haendcl, 
Hassel, , 
Malchus, 


100,000 a great many. 

125,000 

180,000 

200,000 2,000 




The Escurial. 


Bisinger, 60,000 
Ebert, 17,800 4,300 
Moreau de Jonnes, 130,000 15,000 




Rome, Vatican. 


Schnabel, 30,000 4,000 
Ebert, 30,000 40,000 
Valery, 80,000 24,000 
Malchus, 160,000 
Bailly,* 400,000 50,000 
D'Haussez, 800,000 38,000 
Eustace, from 200,000 } g„ „„„ 

to a million ! $ ' 
Quarterly Review, largest in the world ! 




Florence, Laurentian.! 


Ebert, 
Andre, 


8,000 
5,000 



" * Journal de la SocitHe Francaise de Statisque Universelle." 
" t It should be remembered that this celebrated library contains manu- 
scripts only. Hence a double error on the part of the above cited au- 
thors. It was only by the recent legacy of the Count d'Elci, that it 
became possessed of printed works, which, however, are exclusively com- 
posed of editions of the fifteenth century," and have not yet been placed 
in the Library. 
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Authors. 


Volumes. Manuscripts. 


Pamphlets. 


Hassel, 


20,000 




Malchus, 


120,000 




Bailly, 


90,000 3,000 
Oxford, Bodleian. 




Meidinger, 


130,000 20,000 




Quart. Rev. 


over 200,000 




Ebert, 


300,000 25,000 




Bailly, 


400,000 25,000 




Andre, 


500,000 30,000 




Schnabel, 


700,000 30,000 




Oxford Guide. 


, more than any library in Europe except the 




Vatican." — pp. 


35 - 43. 



After having thus pointed out the errors and inconsistencies 
into which his predecessors have fallen, M. Balbi proceeds to 
give the result of his own inquiries, in a new estimate of the 
principal libraries of ancient and modern times. This table 
is evidently the product of long and laborious researches. 
He has availed himself, for the composition of it, of all the 
facilities, which an extensive correspondence could afford, and 
has thus been able to draw his information, in several cases, 
from direct official sources. In others, his familiarity with 
statistical calculations, and his personal knowledge of many of 
the institutions of which he speaks, afford- the best assurance 
of the general correctness of his assertions. 

" Comparative View of the Great Libraries of Ancient and 
Modern Times. 



Cities. 

Paris, 

Munich, 

St. Petersburgh, 

Copenhagen, 

Vienna, 

Berlin, 

Pekin, 

Dresden, 

Gottingen, 

London, 



Libraries. 

Royal, 

Royal or Central, 

Imperial, 

Royal, 

Imperial, 

Royal, 

Imperial, 

Royal, 

University, 

British Museum, 



Volumes. 

626,000 
540,000 
432,000 
410,000 
284,000 
280,000 
280,000 
260,000 
250,000 
220,000 



Manuscripts. 

80,000 
16,000 
15,000 (?) 
16,000 (?) 
16,000 
5,000 

2,700 

5,000 

* 22,000 



" * In this number the 19,093 charters, diplomas, and original documents 
are not comprised." 
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Cities. 


Libraries. 


Volumes. 


Manuscript?. 


Oxford, 


Bodleian, 


200,000 


25,000 


Wojfenbiittel, 


Ducal, 


200,000 (?)* 


4,500 


Madrid, 


Royal, 


200,000 


2,500(?) 


Paris, 


Arsenal, 


186,000 


5,000 


Stuttgart, 


Royal, 


174,000 


1,800 


Milan, 


Brera, 


169,000 


1,000 


Naples, 


Bourbon Museum, 


165,000 


3,000 


Florence, 


Magliabecchiana, 


150,000 


12,000 


Breslaw, 


University, 


150,000 


2,300 


Munich, 


University, 


150,000 


2,000(?) 


Edinburgh, 


Advocates', 


150,000 


6,000 


Jedo, 


Sjogoun, 


150,000 (?) 




Miako, 


Mikado, 


150,000 (?) 




Alexandria, the largest of the ) 
Ptolemean libraries, ) 


110,000 (It) 




Tripoli in Syria, Kadis, 


110,000 (?) 




Cairo, 


Caliphs, 


110,000 (?) 




Alexandria t li 


ibrary, destroyed \ 
by the Arabs, ) 


100,000 (??> 




Rome, Ulpian, 


founded by Trajan, 


100,000 (??) 




Cordova, 


Caliphs, 


100,000 (??)" 


- P . 71. 



Some surprise will be felt upon viewing the rank assigned 
in the preceding table to the libraries of Japan. The esti- 
mates of our author are in this instance derived from the 
statements of a recent traveller, M, Siebold, whom he honors 
with the appellation of "learned and conscientious." These 
libraries, according to M. Siebold, are divided among the 
princes, the nobles, and the monasteries. Besides the works 
printed within the empire, they contain a large number of 
ancient and modern Chinese books, together with many rare 
manuscripts in Japanese and Chinese, maps, topographical 
plans, and sketches in natural history. There are also, in the 
libraries of some amateurs, extensive collections of European 
books, chiefly of a scientific character, and for the most part 
in Dutch. The activity of the press in that country is as- 
tonishing, but nevertheless, as would seem from the work of 



* It will be observed that an interrogative point is affixed to those num- 
bers which M. Balbi considers doubtful. 

t In admitting the third Alexandrian library into this table, M. Balbi 
has not done justice to his own knowledge of the subject. It seems im- 
possible that any one who has read the XXVIII. and LI. chapters of Gib- 
bon should place the least confidence in so absurd and ill-supported a tale. 
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M. Siebold, unequal to the productive power of the authors ; 
for, in one of the royal libraries, may be seen a modern work 
upon the natural history of the empire, of which the plates 
alone would fill 800 volumes. 

But we should be guilty of great injustice towards our au- 
thor, were we to pass over the ninth chapter of his volume, in 
which he has explained at length the process, which he has 
followed in the formation of his comparative estimate. The 
reasoning refers more particularly to the Royal Library of 
Paris, the claim of which to the first rank among all the 
libraries of the world has been disputed. 

In the year 1822, this library contained, according to MM. 
Van Praet and De Mane, keepers of the printed books, 

450,000 volumes, 

450,000 pamplets, essays, and fugitive pieces, bound up in 

volumes, or distributed in portfolios or drawers. 
80,000 manuscripts, inclusive of the printed works in Chinese. 
1,200,000 charters, diplomas, &c. 

6,000 volumes and portfolios, containing 1,200,000 prints. 

Now in order to estimate these different elements, we will 
suppose ; 

1st. That each manuscript forms a volume, such being the 
usual method of estimating this portion of the literary wealth 
of public libraries. 

2d. That every ten pamphlets or fugitive pieces, taken 
together, form a volume. This is a moderate calculation ; for 
an ordinary octavo contains only from sixteen to eighteen 
sheets. 

3d. That fifty charters, diplomas, &c, taken together, form 
a volume. 

By means of these reductions we shall , find that 450,000 
pamphlets, &c. are equivalent to 45,000 volumes. 1,200,000 
diplomas, charters, &c. are equivalent to 24,000 volumes. 
Taking the manuscripts, and the 6000 volumes and portfolios 
of prints for an equal number of volumes, we find that in 1822, 
the Royal Library of Paris contained ; 

450,000 volumes of all sizes. 
45,000 " in pamphlets, &c. 
24,000 " in diplomas, &c. 
80,000 " of manuscripts. 
6,000 " , of prints, engravings, &c. 

605,000 
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At the same epoch the annual increase of the library, as 
reported by MM. Van Praet and De Mane, amounted to 
about 4,000 volumes, and 3,000 fugitive pieces, pamphlets, 
&c, printed in France, and about 3,000 volumes purchased 
at public sales or abroad. 

Since 1822, there has been a great increase in the activity 
of the French press. The following table, formed by a com- 
parison of the Journal de la Librairie of M. Beuchot, with 
the manuscript Catalogue of the books, pamphlets, &c. de- 
posited at the Royal Library, shows the progress of this aug- 
mentation of activity, and supplies the data for an approxima- 
tive calculation of the increase of the library through the chan- 
nel of the French press. This extends, however, only to the 
third quarter of 1828, the last time that our author had it in 
his power to consult the Catalogue of the Library. The esti- 
mate for the subsequent period is derived from an approxima- 
tive calculation, based upon the proportion, which the pro- 
ducts of the French press, as recorded in the Journal de la 
Librairie, bear to the same products as registered during the 
correspondent years in the Catalogue of the Royal Library. 
The facts contained in the second and third columns of the 
table form the elements of his calculation, and the basis of the 
inductions that he draws from it. 

Table of the Articles printed in France. 







Number of Articles. 


Year. 




Recorded in the " Jour- 
nal de la Librairie." 

First Period. 


Entered 
of the 


on the Catalogue 
Royal Library. 


1822 
1823 
1824 

1825 
1826 

1827 


peri 


6,893 
7,213 
8,337 
8,971 
9,754 
9,800 




7,016 
6,900 
7,994 
8,723 
10,655 
16,744 


Sum of the first 


od, 50,968 


58,032 






Second Period. 






1828 
1829 
1830 

VOL. XLV. — 


NO. 


9,022 
9,027 
8,456 
96. 


17 
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1831 7,390 

1832 7,577 

1833 8,060 



Sum of both periods, 100,500 

Now we will say ; as 50,968, the sum of the works an- 
nounced by the Journal de la Ldbrairie, during the six 
years, which form the first period, to 58,032, the number rep- 
resenting the works entered upon the Catalogue of the library 
during the same years, — so 100,500, the sum of the works 
announced in the same "Journal," during the first and second 
periods, to the number x of works entered upon the Catalogue 
during both periods taken together, or from 1822, through all 
1833. This proportion gives us x = 114,800. 

Now, adopting the supposition of M. de Mane, that the 
number! of the pamphlets and fugitive pieces is equal to that 
of the volumes ; and that these last form half of the annual 
product of the press ; and supposing, as has already been shown 
by a calculation to be more than probable, that the totality of 
the works or articles deposited at the library from the begin- 
ning of 1822, to the 31st of December, 1833, amounted in 
round numbers to 115,000, we shall have half this sum, or 
57,500, for the number of volumes, and 57,500 for the num- 
ber of pamphlets and fugitive pieces, taken separately. Di- 
viding these last by ten, we shall have 5,750 volumes to 
be added to the first sum. 

It has already been shown, that, at the beginning of 1822, 
the Royal Library contained 605,000 volumes. In order 
to ascertain its actual state (i. e. in 1835,) we will say, 

Volumes. 

in 1822, 605,000 

augmentation by means of public sales and purchases 

from abroad, 36,000 

augmentation through the French press, offering 57,500 
volumes of works, and 5,750 volumes of pamphlets, 
amounting in all to 63,250, or in round numbers 63,000 



704,000 

This number should be raised to 706,000, on account of the 
increase in the department of prints.* 

* For an account of this augmentation, see " Bibliothcque Universelle 
de Geneve," 1834. 
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The Royal Library of Paris, therefore, is the largest in 
existence. It will be easy to prove, that it is the largest that 
ever has existed. 

The number of writers, and consequently of books, in the 
bright days of Egypt, of Greece, and of Rome, could not 
have been very great. It must, on the contrary, have been 
limited by various causes, which contributed powerfully to 
retard the composition of new works, and prevent the mul- 
tiplication of new editions. In fact, the histories of cities 
and of nations, together with descriptions of the earth, which 
have become exhaustless sources for the writers of modern 
times, must have been but sterile themes, at a period in which 
history was confined within the limits of a few centuries, and 
hardly a sixth part of the world, now known, had been discov- 
ered. Add to these considerations, the difficulties of commu- 
nication, by which the inhabitants of different countries, and 
often those of different sections of the same country, Were 
kept apart; together with the number of arts and sciences, 
which were either wholly unknown, or confined within very 
narrow bounds ; and it will become evident, that, for every thirty 
or forty authors of the present day, ancient Europe could 
hardly have supported one or two. 

Another circumstance, which, however, has escaped the 
observation of M. Balbi, is the undeniable fact, that an in- 
crease in the number of readers leads to a proportionate aug- 
mentation in the number of works prepared for their gratifica- 
tion. We have every reason to suppose, that the reading class 
of the ancient world was small in comparison with that of 
the modern. Even setting aside the circumstance of the 
narrow limits, by which the creative literature of ancient 
Europe was bounded, Greece and Rome being almost the 
only nations whence new productions were derived, we 
shall still be constrained to acknowledge the vast distance, 
which separates the creative literary power of modern, from 
that of ancient times. Our schools, which abound with 
such a variety of class-books upon every subject, bear little 
or no resemblance to those of Greece and Rome ; nor can the 
text-books prepared for our universities be brought into com- 
parison with the oral instructions of the old philosophers. 
Passing by, also, the subjects which have been opened to our 
research by the discoveries of modern science, and confining 
our attention to the single branch of philosophy, in the old 
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sense of the word, which has always been more or less studied 
and disputed upon, since the days of the earliest Greeks, we 
shall probably find that the productions of any one modern 
school outnumber those of the whole body of Greek philos- 
ophers. How much more- would the balance lean towards the 
moderns, were we to add all the varieties of the French, and 
German, and English, and Scottish schools, to say nothing of 
those whose tenacious subtilties have procured them the name 
of schoolmen ! If, going a step further, we consider that 
reading, which the peculiar cast of modern civilization has 
classed among the luxuries of life, is one of those luxuries, in 
the enjoyment of which all classes come in for a share, we 
shall find here also a great distinction between ancient times 
and our own. During that epoch of splendid decay, in 
which the immense wealth of the Roman senators was found 
insufficient to satisfy the longing for new forms of stimulant 
and of pleasure, their reading, as we are told by a contempora- 
ry historian,* was confined to Marius Maximus and Juvenal. 
What would they not have given for a modern novel, or to 
what unlimited extent would the imagination have poured forth 
its fantastic creations, had the art of printing been at hand to 
keep pace with the productive powers of the mind, and the 
cravings of a morbid intellect ! On every score, therefore, the 
numerical difference between the intellectual wealth of ancient 
and of modern Europe, which is the only point in question, 
must have been decidedly in favor of the latter. 

The high price of the materials for writing, and the difficulty 
of procuring them, must also have been a great obstacle to the 
multiplication of books. When copies could only be procured 
by the slow and expensive process of transcription, it seems 
impossible to suppose that a large number could have been 
usually prepared of any ordinary work. Those of our read- 
ers, who are aware that only about four hundred and fifty, upon 
an average, were struck off of the celebrated Princeps editions, 
will readily assent to the correctness of this opinion. The bar- 
barous system of ancient warfare must have also caused the 
destruction of a great many works, raised the price of others, 
and rendered extremely difficult, not to say impossible, the ac- 
cumulation of a very large number in any one place. The diffi- 
culties, which the bibliomaniacs of our own times encounter in 

* Ammianus Marcellimis. 
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procuring copies of the editions of the fifteenth century, and the 
extravagant prices, at which some of them, have been sold, are 
enough to show how small a part of an entire edition has been 
able to pass safely through the short space of four centuries, 
which is all that has elapsed since their publication. How few 
copies, then, of a work published in the times of Alexander, 
could have reached the age of Augustus or of Trajan ! With 
facts like these before us, how can we talk of libraries of 700,000 
or 800,000 volumes in the ancient world ? When we find it so 
difficult, at the present day, in spite of the testimony of intelli- 
gent travellers, and of all the advantages we possess for making 
our estimates, to ascertain the truth with regard to the great 
libraries of modern Europe, how can we give credit to the 
contradictory and exaggerated statements, which were promul- 
gated in ages of the darkest ignorance, concerning ancient Rome 
and Alexandria? "After an attentive examination of this sub- 
ject," says our author, "it seems to us improbable, if we 
should not rather say, impossible, that any library of ancient 
Europe, or of the middle ages, could have contained more 
than 300,000 or 400,000 Volumes." 

But even allowing 700,000 volumes to the largest of the Al- 
exandrian libraries , that, namely, of which a great part was ac- 
cidentally destroyed during the wars of Julius Caesar ; allow- 
ing the same number to the library of Tripoli, and to that of 
Cairo ; and admitting that the third library of Alexandria con- 
tained 600,000 volumes, and the Ulpian of Rome, and the 
Cordovan founded by Al-Hakem, an equal number ; it will 
still be easy to show, that the whole amount of one of these was 
not equal to even a fifth part of a library composed of printed 
books. 

Every one, who has had any thing to do with publication, is 
well aware of the great difference between the space occupied 
by the written, and that occupied by the printed letters. 

It is well known, that the volumes of ancient libraries consist- 
ed of rolls, which generally were written only on one side. 
Thus the written surface of one of these volumes would cor- 
respond to but half the written surface of one of our books, of 
which every page is covered with letters. A library, then, 
composed of 100,000 rolls, would contain no more matter 
than one of our libraries composed of 50,000 manuscripts. 

It is well known, also, that a work was divided into as many 
rolls, as the books which itcontained. Thus the Natural History 
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of Pliny, which in the Princeps edition of Venice forms but 
one folio volume, would, since it is divided into thirty -seven 
books, have formed thirty-seven rolls or volumes. If it were 
possible to compare elements of so different a nature, we 
should say that these rolls might be compared to the sheets of 
our newspapers, or to the numbers of works published in num- 
bers. What would become of the great library of Paris, were 
we to suppose its 706,000 volumes in folio, octavo, &c. to 
be but so many numbers of five or six sheets each ? Yet 
this is the rule, by which we ought to estimate the literary 
wealth of the great libraries of antiquity and of the middle 
ages, which, were composed of rolls, and even those of the 
middle ages which contained only manuscripts. "Hence," 
says M. Balbi, " notwithstanding the imposing array of au- 
thorities which can be brought against us, we must persist in 
believing, that no library of antiquity or of the middle ages 
can be considered as equivalent to a modern one of 100,000 
or 110,000 volumes." 

Small, however, would be the interest, which we should feel 
for these magnificent establishments, were they designed sole- 
ly for the benefit of a few individuals, or of one favored class. 
They would still be splendid monuments of the productive 
powers of the human mind, and of the taste or learning of 
their founders ; but they would have no claims to that unbound- 
ed admiration with which we now regard them. There is a 
republican liberality in the management- of the great libraries 
of the continent of Europe, which is well worthy of our im- 
itation. In these alone is the great invention of printing car- 
ried out to its full extent, by the free communication of all its 
productions to every class of society.* No introduction, no 
recommendation, no securities are required ; but the stranger 
and the native are admitted, upon equal terms, to the full enjoy- 
ment of all the advantages, which the uncontrolled use of 

* The ancients, who have said almost every thing before us, and said 
it «o well, have~also given the best description of public libraries, and 
the best eulogium of their founders. What finer eulogy can be pro- 
nounced than the following brief sentence of Pliny ? " Qui primus, bib- 
liothecam dicando, ingenia hominum rem publicam fecit." 

Ovid, too, in the touching little elegy which serves as introduction to 
the 3d book of the " Tristia," gives the following complete description of 
the public libraries of Rome. i 

" Quajque viri docto veteres cepere novique 
Pectore, lecturis inspicienda patent." 

Many words might be added to this, but not a single idea. 
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books can afford. As this mode of accommodating, or rather 
of meeting the wants of the public, is the real object of 
these institutions', they are provided with librarians, who, under 
different titles corresponding to the duties imposed upon 
them, receive from government regular salaries, proportioned 
to their rank, and to the services which they perform. To 
these the immediate superintendence of the library is wholly 
intrusted. They take care of the books. They enter the 
titles of new ones upon the catalogue, and arrange them in 
their proper places. They prepare memorials for new pur- 
chases, and direct all binding and repairs. This, however, is 
but a part of their duty. At a stated hour of every day 
in the week, except of such as are set apart for public or re- 
ligious festivals, they open the library to the public. The 
hall is set round with tables, which are provided with ink, and 
convenient frames for the books of each student. The libra- 
rians at their respective posts await his orders. Thus undis- 
turbed, and supplied with every thing which the library con- 
tains, that can aid him in his studies, the scholar may pass 
from three to five hours of every day, without any expense, 
and with no other care than that natural attention to the books 
he uses, which every one, capable of appreciating the full 
value of such privileges, will readily give. Nor do his facili- 
ties cease here. Five hours a day are insufficient for pro- 
found and extensive researches ; and the writer who has to 
trace his facts through a great variety of works, and examine 
the unpublished documents which are to be found in public 
libraries alone, would be obliged to sacrifice a large portion of 
every day, if his studies were regulated by the usual public 
hours of the libraries. For such persons, a proper recom- 
mendation can hardly fail to obtain the use, at their own 
houses, of the works they may need. In this manner the 
door is thrown open to every one who wishes to enter, and 
science placed within reach of all who court her favors. 

But is this view of the subject correct ? Is it true that 
science requires such aid ; and does not this accumulation of 
books contribute rather to form a taste for ostentatious eru- 
dition, than to build up a pure literature, at once vigorous, 
original, and profound ? 

It cannot be expected that we should enter into a full ex- 
amination of this question. A single page from the literary 
history of any one of the nations of Europe would be more 
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than sufficient to refute the opinion, which has found its way, 
we. know not how, into the minds of some, whose own expe- 
rience and example form the best commentary upon their be- 
lief. We shall endeavour to meet the objection under one 
only, of its various aspects ; and, if our reasoning on this be 
found correct, we may fairly trust to our readers for the ap- 
plication of it to the rest. x 

And, in the first place, it seems to us, that, setting aside the 
subdivisions, which any pretension to logical accuracy would 
require, all the works which compose the public libraries of 
Europe may be divided into two classes ; books for study, 
arid books of reference. The number of those works which 
can be accurately studied, is not only comparatively small, 
but is doubtless susceptible of still further reduction. The 
progress of science enlarges the sphere of our observations 
and of our studies, by opening new fields for speculation and 
research ; but it simplifies and facilitates them at the same 
time, by reducing the mass of observation and experiment to 
a few general and comprehensive principles. We begin by 
observing and making experiments. We next discuss and 
reason upon the results, which are thus obtained ; and accurate 
reasoning never fails to lead, sooner or later, to a discovery of 
the principles on which they depend. Whoever engages in the 
study of a science in the first stage of this progress, will find a 
mass of materials, interesting in their nature, but repulsive and 
perplexing from their want of connexion, and of the certain- 
ty, which can only be felt in those sciences which are based 
upon clear and well-established principles. In its more ad- 
vanced stages, it is found simple, lucid, and connected. Here, 
then, dividing lines are drawn between scientific works, com- 
posed at the different periods of the developement. Students 
are ranged upon opposite sides of them, according to the di- 
versities of their aims and tastes. They who wish to study the 
science in its results, find all they want in the latest treatises. 
Another class goes further, and extends its examination to the 
works of all those, who have attempted to give a fuller devel- 
opement to its acknowledged principles, or to add to the store 
by new discoveries. Last comes the student, who with a 
thorough knowledge of the actual state of his favorite science, 
wishes to examine its history, trace its progress from its earli- 
est origin, and follow the course of the speculations and ex- 
periments which have progressively contributed to its formation. 
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Here, therefore, we find ourselves among books of refer- 
ence, useless to the first class of students ; of more or less value 
to the second ; indispensable to the third. What private li- 
brary can supply them ? What public library in this country 
contains the materials for an accurate history of any one de- 
partment of science ? Take even the most limited, or rather 
one of the most recent of all, the science of political economy. 
Here our researches are confined to one definite period. We 
have no dusty archives to explore, no time-worn manuscripts 
to decipher. The origin of the science is within the memory 
of our fathers, and we ourselves have witnessed its sudden 
growth and rapid developement. Yet how much is to be 
done, how many authorities to be weighed, how many differ- 
ent treatises to be analyzed and compared, before we can 
venture to say, Here is the history, for such was the rise, such 
the progress, such the changes of opinion, such the received, 
and such the rejected theories of political economy ! The wri- 
ters of the first French school, of the Scotch school, (and if we 
wish for history we must go beyond the publication of Adam 
Smith's great work,) the Italian, the new French, and the new 
English schools, all have not merely a claim upon our atten- 
tion, but are entitled to a full and accurate examination. And 
even then our task would be incomplete ; for literary justice 
would require us to trace, through the works of general politi- 
cal writers, the bints and remarks which have contributed to 
the progress of the branch we are studying, by the discovery 
of truth or by the exposition of error. 

If such be the obligations of the student, whose researches 
are confined to a subject so new, what must be the necessities 
of the historian who attempts to throw light upon those 
periods, for which the testimony of printed authorities is to be 
confronted with that of manuscripts and public documents, and 
where ignorance and prejudice have combined with the more 
powerful incentives of interest, to perplex his path by contra- 
dictory statements and conflicting opinions ! It has been said, 
that the history of the " Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire " could not have been written in America; and, in fact, 
although the personal fortune of Gibbon enabled him to pur- 
chase for his own library nearly all the materials, which he em- 
ployed in the composition of his great work, yet he was more 
than once indebted for important facts and views to the great 
libraries of the continent. Now most of the works by means 

vol. xlv. — no. 96. 18 
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of which his history was compiled, were of necessity works 
of reference ; works which few, perhaps, may consult, 
fewer still, would think of reading ; but which, nevertheless, 
supply the materials for our richest and noblest instruction. 

If it be said that the class of readers, whose wants extend 
to works of this description, is small, we would reply, that as 
far as America is concerned, it is true at the present moment, 
but that every appearance indicates a great and speedy aug- 
mentation in their number. The present state of things is a 
necessary consequence of the actual condition of our literature. 
Holding a distinguished rank in several branches, there are 
still many in which we have as yet accomplished little or noth- 
ing. There are exceptions. But how far do they go, and 
what is the true character of them ? The best life of Columbus 
is the work of an American; but it was written in Spain. 
The "History of the Northmen " is a work of great learning and 
research ; but Mr. Wheaton collected his materials and wrote 
in Europe, with all the advantages of a high public station. 
These cases, therefore, instead of making against us, show 
how great a change has taken place in the literary aims of our 
countrymen, and how rapidly their wants are extending beyond 
the bounds, which individual wealth can meet. 

How far is our community prepared to supply the sewants ? 
The call for a sound literature is universal ; and there is no 
one who understands the real state of the country, who does 
not perceive, how promptly the impulse, already given to 
our literature in some departments, has been followed by the 
ambition to carry out the work into other branches. A litera- 
ry class is gradually forming itself into a distinct order ; open- 
ing for many new springs of wealth, for all new sources of en- 
joyment, but still dependent upon the other classes of society 
for its subsistence and its success, and destined to form for 
them a literature either superficial and ephemeral, or profound 
and durable, in exact proportion as its intellectual wants are 
neglected or supplied. Of the nature of these wants we 
have already spoken. Books are needed, not confined to any 
single branch, but embracing the whole range of science and 
of literature, which shall supply the means of every species 
of research and inquiry, and which, placed within reach of all, 
shall leave idleness no excuse for the lightness of its labors, 
and poverty no obstacles, which industry may not surmount. 
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What has been done, or what is doing, towards the perform- 
ance of this duty ? 

No reply can be given to this question, which will not re- 
quire many limitations. Much has been done at Boston and 
at Cambridge. The Boston Athenaeum has made already a 
large collection of valuable works, and follows, we believe, 
though perhaps at somewhat too respectful a distance, the 
progress of the literature of the day. Tbe library of Cambridge 
is of a high order. Forty thousand volumes of printed works 
go far towards supplying the ordinary wants of the mem- 
bers of our oldest university. And when we consider the 
care and judgment with which a large part of them have been 
selected, we are disposed to place this far above many of the 
European libraries, which, in a numerical point of view, 
are vastly its superiors. In the department of American his- 
tory, it is the richest in the world. It contains the choicest 
works of English literature ; and it is provided with good edi- 
tions of the classics of Greece and Rome, as well as of many 
of the most valuable among the great writers of Italy, Ger- 
many, France, and Spain. 

The Philadelphia library is estimated at about 42,000 vol- 
umes. Among these there is a considerable proportion of val- 
uable articles, and the Spanish department is uncommonly 
complete. The New York Athenaeum has 25,000 volumes. 
The library of Congress has about 20,000 ; but in this last, 
if we except the law library, which, though too exclusive in its 
character, has been formed upon a sounder basis, there are far 
too many of those trifling productions, which, after the year 
of their publication is over, become a useless burden to its 
shelves. Besides these, there are libraries in many of our 
cities ; and each of our universities and colleges contains a 
collection of more or less value, and pretty well adapted to the 
wants of academic students. 

The general regulations of these libraries do not, as far as 
we have been able to learn, differ in any material particulars. 
With few exceptions, the libraries of our colleges are restrict- 
ed to the use of the students, the professors, and the members 
of the corporation or directors, under whatever name they 
may be classed ; none of these are supposed to study in the li- 
brary, but call at stated hours for the books they want ; and 
strangers and students, not connected with the institution, can 
only obtain books by a special concession or through some 
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individual of the privileged body. The other libraries are 
generally held by shares open to subscription. 

Such, we believe, is the general character of our public li- 
braries. And here we may be allowed to renew the question, 
how far do they meet the wants of our community ? 

Whoever reflects, though but for a moment, upon the nu- 
merous branches into which modern literature runs, and re- 
members that the literary glory of a nation can only be secured 
by a certain degree of success in each of them ; whoever con- 
siders the immense mass of varied materials, without which no 
historical work of importance can be composed, or the exten- 
sive learning which is required of even the most gifted genius 
of an age like ours, and adds to these considerations the general 
and undeniable fact, that of those who would gladly devote them- 
selves to literature, but a few can ever hope to obtain by their 
own resources the command of the works that are essential 
to the successful prosecution of their studies,™- will be ready 
to acknowledge that we have, as yet, done but a small part of 
what may be justly claimed from a nation, which aspires to the 
first rank for the liberality and politeness and high moral tone 
of its civilization. Late, however, as we are to begin, scarce 
any thing in this department has been accomplished in Europe, 
which might not be done with equal success in America. And 
so numerous and manifest are our advantages in some impor- 
tant particulars, that a prompt will and sound judgment in the 
execution of it might, in the course of a very few years^ 
render the American student nearly independent of those vast 
collections, which, in Europe, have required centuries for their 
formation. The undertaking, however, in order to be suc- 
cessful, should be a national one. Without urging, that no 
State is fully equal to it, or that in the hands of any single 
State, it would not answer the same purpose, we may be per* 
mitted to say that the enlargement of the library of Congress 
upon those broad principles, the application of which to the 
collection of books has become a difficult and important art, 
would reflect an honor upon the country, equal to the perma- 
nent advantages which it would secure to every member of 
the community. 

The first class in such an institution should be devoted to 
national history. And here, although we have neglected to 
do what might easily have been done a kw years ago, yet it 
is still in our power to do more than any nation has ever done 
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for its own history. The purchase of the manuscripts of 
Washington was the first step. The papers of Mr. Madison 
are another valuable acquisition. Were these to be followed 
up by the purchase of the papers of the other distinguished 
men of our revolution, what a body of invaluable documents 
would be brought together for the historians of the country ! 
No individual, no single State, could accomplish an undertaking 
like this. But the voice of Congress would be heard in every 
part of the Union ; and with whatever veneration these relics 
might be regarded, and however unwilling their owners might 
feel to intrust them to the hands of an individual, or to the 
library of any State institution, gladly would they meet the 
first offers of Congress, and feel as if they had performed 
their duty toward their ancestors, by placing within a sure 
asylum the best records of their worth, and the materials from 
which posterity will raise the most durable monument to their 
glory. If the same course were to be pursued with regard to 
the other public men of our country ; if the private papers of 
our presidents, or, to avoid an enumeration, of which it is 
easier to find the beginning than the end, if the papers of all 
those men, whose lives will form an integral part of American 
history, were collected in the same archive, instead of being 
left to the chances of preservation or destruction, to which 
they are inevitably exposed while passing through the hands 
of heirs differing in their tastes and pursuits, a large and per- 
haps the most valuable portion of our history would be placed 
beyond the control of chance, and the influence of those cas- 
ualties which have involved so many portions of European 
history in impenetrable obscurity. Many important docu- 
ments also, which, for fear of a premature publication, are now 
likely to be destroyed, would be readily intrusted to a public 
and responsible institution, which should undertake to withhold 
them from every eye until the proper moment for making 
them public had arrived. What collection of manuscripts 
could compare with such a collection as this ? What parch- 
ment, however venerable from the dust of ages, could awaken 
emotions, like those with which we should contemplate the 
original records of the events which interest us most, prepared 
during the hurry of action and in the hour of trial, and speak- 
ing to us, as it were, with the very tones of the epoch which 
they commemorate ? 

Another important source of history is supplied by the 
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industry of our historical societies. Many of the documents 
which they collect, must, from their nature, remain in the 
archives of the societies ; but all the published volumes, 
which, in many cases, form valuable accessions, not merely to 
the materials for our history, but to our historical literature, 
might be regularly transmitted to the library of Congress and 
deposited in the class of national history. And this circum- 
stance itself might perhaps contribute to awaken new energy 
in those societies, which languish for want of encouragement, 
or of that stimulus, which a consciousness that an attentive 
public is watching their course never fails to impart. In this 
manner, the history of the past would be secured upon the 
evidence of incontrovertible and characteristic documents, 
while that of the present and of the future would be placed 
under the sure protection of the pride and emulation of rival 
bodies. 

For the other departments of our library, our chief depend- 
ence would necessarily be placed on the acquisition of books 
from Europe, both by the direct purchase of private libraries, 
and the subsequent collection of such works as are not to be 
found in private sales. The first of these methods, as we 
have already shown, has ever proved the surest source of im- 
portant and extensive acquisitions. It was thus that nearly 
58,000 printed volumes and 800 manuscripts were added, at 
different epochs, to the Imperial Library of Vienna. No other 
part, perhaps, of that immense collection can be compared 
with this, whether we consider the choice and elegance of the 
editions, or the taste and learning with which the works them- 
selves were selected. It will be long, before such opportuni- 
ties can become frequent in America ; but they still occur from 
time to time in Europe. When the fifty thousand volumes, 
which the library of Sir James Mackintosh is said to have 
contained, passed under the hammer, what an occasion was 
offered, for laying the foundation of a perfect library ! We 
have never seen the, catalogue of that sale, nor heard the price 
at which it was made ; but no one acquainted with the cast 
of Mackintosh's mind, and the extent and variety of his ac- 
quisitions, can doubt that his library was nearly complete in 
some departments, and highly valuable in all. Here the pur- 
chase of the whole collection would have secured, for a mod- 
erate price, many things which cannot be obtained separately 
but at a great and even extravagant one. 
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The library of Count Boutourlin, which has been recently 
offered to Congress, is a parallel case. It is smaller than that 
of Sir J. Mackintosh, for it contains barely twenty-four thou- 
sand volumes. Yet in these twenty-four thousand, the schol- 
ar will find ample materials for the gratification of his curiosity 
in some of the most interesting branches of literature. 

The Count Boutourlin deserves to be classed among the 
most intelligent and industrious of European bibliophilists. 
During the course of a long life, he formed two of the most 
remarkable libraries ever collected by a private individual. 
The first was destroyed in the conflagration of Moscow. 
The second is still in the hands of his family. This last was 
made in Italy, and with the concurrence of several peculiarly 
favorable circumstances. Many books and manuscripts, 
which had hitherto been inaccessible to any purchaser, had 
been put into circulation by some changes connected with the 
political revolutions of the country, without being brought into 
the ordinary course of trade. Other works of great value 
were exposed for sale, but in that indirect manner well known 
to the amateurs of rare books and paintings in Italy. The exten- 
sive pecuniary resources of Count Boutourlin enabled him to 
avail himself of these opportunities ; and his profound knowl- 
edge of bibliography secured him from imposition. The 
purchase of a private library, which had been originally formed 
after the suppression of some of the old convents of Tusca- 
ny, gave him the basis of his new collection, and put him in 
possession of some of the rarest articles which it contains. 
The remainder was the work of a patience and assiduity, sel- 
dom, if ever, surpassed. Nearly every article was a personal 
purchase; Many were brought to him in sheets ; others 
merely divested of their original binding. These were to be 
numbered, and subjected, in short, to that rigorous examina- 
tion, by which the skilful bibliophilist distinguishes the really 
rare from spurious editions. Thus, unwearied in his labors and 
unsparing in his expenditures, he continued to the last years of 
life daily adding to his collection, and has left behind him a 
monument of taste and skill which any bibliophilist might envy. 

The catalogue of the Boutourlin library is divided into 
classes. The class of manuscripts is composed of 244 arti- 
cles. Among these are several autographs and many pieces 
of great rarity. That of the " Divina Commedia " is one of 
the most beautiful we have ever seen. It is written on vellum, 
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in Gothic letters, which evidently belong to the first half of 
the fourteenth century, and in beauty and regularity of execu- 
tion are not inferior to the neatest type. It contains ninety- 
eight folio sheets, written in double columns. The titles are 
distinguished by red ink ; the initials of the chapters are 
alternately red and blue ; those of the beginnings of the 
three divisions are of a larger size and ornamented with 
colored arabesques. 

This curious manuscript was obtained from the last of the 
celebrated family of Malespini, to a member of which the 
second part of the poem was originally dedicated. The arms 
and seal of the family, which it still bears, the form of the 
letters in which it is written, which is of the age of Dante, and 
the circumstance of the dedication, would seem to favor the 
supposition, that has been hazarded by some skilful judges, 
that this is the identical copy presented by the author to his 
friend and patron. 

The manuscript of the poems of Filicaja is enriched with 
corrections in the handwriting of the author, and might fur- 
nish materials for a new edition of his works. 

The "Africa" of Petrarca is contained in a beautiful manu- 
script of a very ancient date. There are manuscripts of some 
of the choicest works of Latin literature ; and, in the miscel- 
lanies, there - are many curious historical documents, which 
have never been published. 

The editions of the fifteenth century form, as our readers 
already know, one of the most difficult objects of biblio- 
graphical research. The texts of the Greek and Latin clas- 
sics, as contained in some of these editions, enjoy an authori- 
ty equal to that of the most precious manuscripts. Their 
typographical execution makes them curious monuments of 
the early perfection of this art. Such is the rarity of these 
editions, and the value attached to them, that it may be safely 
said that no efforts could, at the present day, make a collection 
of them complete. In this class the Boutourlin library con- 
tains six hundred and forty-two articles, exclusive of the Al- 
dines, and of an extensive collection of sermons and dis- 
courses. 

One of the most beautiful pieces of this department is the 
"Natural History " of Pliny, printed in 1470. That of Livy, 
executed in the same year, in three folios, is hardly less re- 
markable. The " Rei Rustics Scriptores" is rendered of 
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inestimable value by the marginal and interlineary notes of Poli- 
ziano, written with his own hand, and affording a striking 
proof of the exactness which this extraordinary man carried 
into all his studies. The Florentine Homer, published in 
1488, forms an epoch in the annals of Greek typography. It 
was the first printed edition of the works of the old bard, and 
its appearance was greeted as a triumph of the art. It is 
still much esteemed for the correctness of its text ; and with 
its broad margins, the yellowish tinge of the paper, and antique 
though graceful form of its type, is one of the most interesting 
remains of the art of printing in the fifteenth century.* 

The class of editions without date contains 169 articles. 

A separate class is devoted to the works of the celebrated 
enthusiast Savanarola. It contains 53 pieces, and is probably 
as nearly complete as it can be rendered. 

No name stands so high in the history of printing as that of 
the Aldi ; for there is none, to which we are indebted for the 
preservation of so many of the most important monuments of 
antiquity. The history of their editions has been often writ- 
ten, and is considered one of the most interesting branches of 
bibliographical literature. The Boutourlin Library contains 
386 articles of the Aldine press, some of which are among 
the rarest of these celebrated editions. The beautiful folio 
Theocritus, printed in 1495, the works of Aristotle, of Hor- 
ace, of Cassar, of Livy, of Euripides, of Demosthenes, of 
nearly all, in short, of the classics of Greece and Rome, with 
many original editions of distinguished writers of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, are in the Boutourlin collection. If to 
these we add the Bodonian, which is complete, and the nu- 
merous copies of works printed during the interval which 
elapsed from the death of the younger Aldus, to the first 
editions of Bodoni, we shall find the history of printing 
traced from near its origin to our own times, in well-preserved 
specimens of the most remarkable productions of the art. 

Several divisions still remain to be spoken of, which, for 
extent and importance, are hardly less worthy of description 
than those which we have more minutely specified. But 
descriptions of this kind are never satisfactory. It is only 
when you find yourself in the midst of a large library, view 

* This work has been sold several times for prices ranging between 
sixty and ninety pounds sterling. See Brunet. 
VOL. XLV. NO. 96. 19 
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the imposing array of its countless volumes, and are brought, 
as it were, face to face with nearly all that the human mind 
has accomplished in literature, and all the forms that art has 
devised in order to perpetuate these productions, that you can 
feel with full force the advantages which such collections 
secure. 

It should, however, be added, that every part of the Bou- 
tourlin Library is in the highest state of preservation. The 
old editions are remarkably free from spots, and many of them 
have been rebound with great elegance. In others the origi- 
nal binding is still preserved, affording, as those acquainted 
with the state of this art in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies well know, curious specimens of taste and skill. The 
more recent and the modern works are nearly all bound in 
morocco or Russia leather.* 

Here, then, we find the nucleus of a great library, around 
which it would be easy to form a collection, that should leave 
us little to ask for from the noblest libraries of Europe. 
There is, it is true, one department, in which we could never 
pretend to vie with them. We mean in the beautiful speci- 
mens which they possess of ancient manuscripts. But all the 
real utility tbat can be derived from these might be secured by 
careful collations, and by causing the most important unpublished 

* We add, for a further illustration of the subject, a list of the divisions 
of the catalogue, with the number of articles contained in each class. 

Manuscripts, 243 

A portfolio containing forty -five pieces , from the tenth to the 
seventeenth century, composed of bulls, diplomas, &c, count- 
ing as one manuscript, ....... 1 

EdiUons of the fifteenth century, 964 

Aldines, 423 

Bodonians, 377 

Italian classics, 1868 

Theology and Ecclesiastical History, 603 

Arts, Sciences, and Fine Arts, 974 

Belles-lettres and Literary History, 1217 

History, 1260 

7930 

If we allow three volumes for each article, which would probably be a 
just proportion, we should have 7930X3 = 23790, the whole number of 
volumes contained in the Boutourlin Library. 

In these classes, several things are grouped together, which we have 
spoken of in the text as separate. The sermons, &c, and editions with- 
out date, for example, are classed under the head of the editions of the 
fifteenth century. 
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works to be copied. Both of these measures are practica- 
ble. The latter, if conducted with judgment, would put us in 
possession of exact copies of many documents of the highest 
importance to the student of history, and which are often in- 
accessible to private individuals in Europe itself. 

We would be understood, however, as leaving no room for 
the immediate action of bibliomania. If, when the real wants 
of society are supplied, there should be a disposition to in- 
dulge the passion for luxurious editions, we would be far from 
withholding from our bibliomaniacs the exquisite delight of 
feasting their eyes upon leaves of yellow hue and tomes of 
pure black letter. The extravagant bibliomania, which has 
prevailed since the close of the last century, may not have 
been altogether useless ; and we would fain believe that the 
character of our modern editions has been improved by this 
excessive partiality for the old. But no public library, de- 
signed solely to foster a growing taste for literature, by placing 
within reach of every student all the facilities that his pur- 
suits may require, can be the work of a bibliomaniac. It is 
not by the elegance of a few choice copies, nor by the pos- 
session of a few rarities, which boast an older date than any 
of a rival institution, that the wants of the student can be sat- 
isfied, or the cause of real literature advanced. Good, or in 
other words, correct editions answer every purpose of rare 
ones ; the latter are rather the ornaments, than the appropriate 
furniture of a library, and, although valuable additions, where 
the more important object has been secured, should never be 
suffered to engross any extraordinary share of attention, at the 
earlier periods of its formation.* 

Other sources remain to be spoken of, which, as we have 
already been carried beyond the limits which we had origin- 
ally set to our paper, we shall rather allude to, than develope. 
One of the most important of these, is the purchase of all the 
works necessary for the completion of the particular classes, 
which are incomplete in the private libraries, that form the 
basis of the public one. The celebrated catalogue of Brunet 



* A distinction should always be made between the bibliomaniac and 
the bibliophilist ; the man who prizes an old edition merely because it is 
old, and one who attaches a just Talue to particular editions of good au- 
thors, for the qualities of the text and readings. 
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will here furnish an unerring guide.* There are but few 
articles of importance in any department of literature, which 
are not cited in this catalogue. AH the divisions of history, 
the various schools of philosophy, treatises upon the arts and 
sciences, and a large proportion of the productions of polite 
literature, are arranged in it with an exactness and skill in 
classification, which give this work a decided superiority over 
every other bibliographical treatise that we have seen. 

To these sources should be added a competent endowment, 
or appropriation, to be employed according to a carefully 
formed plan of annual expenditure. There can be no greater 
mistake than to suppose, that a library can be formed at the 
present day, in such a manner as to answer the purposes of 
a literary community, without a strict attention to method. A 
carefully formed plan, and a rigid adherence to it, are no less 
essential to the success of this, than of any other undertaking. 
Bibliography is a science, vast, and full of difficulties ; em- 
barrassed moreover by the disadvantage of being constantly 
liable to misinterpretation and unmerited censure. Yet when 
properly understood, it contributes in the promptest and most 
efficacious manner to the progress of every other branch of 
knowledge. By its aid the student in every department 
knows where to go, what to consult, how much assistance he 
can hope for from others, and how far he must brace his 
nerves to a new and unbroken path. The application of pro- 
found bibliographical knowledge to the formation of a library 

* The " Manuel " of Brunet forms four octavo volumes, to which a 
supplement of three volumes was added in 1834. The first three volumes 
of the " Manuel," as well as the supplement, contain a dictionary of the 
principal works published since the invention of printing. The arrange- 
ment is alphabetical ; the author's name being employed, where known, 
the title of the work, when anonymous; and with all the details, with 
regard to editions, which are necessary in order to guard against decep- 
tion, or a bad selection. The prices, as far as they could be ascertained 
from catalogues and a long practical acquaintance with the trade, have 
been scrupulously marked. 

The fourth volume contains a catalogue, in which all the best works, 
upon every subject, are arranged under their respective classes. We 
know of nothing so complete in its kind, as this catalogue ; nor is there 
anv work, to which the student can have recourse with so much confidence 
and satisfaction, in order to ascertain what has been written upon any 
branch of literature. It should be observed, however, that all the classes 
of this catalogue are not equally full. The French is the most complete 
of all. The English, Italian, Spanish, and Oriental are good ; the Latin 
and Greek nearly, if not fully complete. For the German, reference is 
made to a German work of the same description. 
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is the only course that can lead surely, promptly, and econo- 
mically to the end. 

There would still be many considerations to urge upon our 
readers, were it our intention to engage in a full examination 
of our subject. But we have aimed solely at collecting a 
few facts, and throwing together a few suggestions, in the hope 
that they might be gathered up and applied by some one, 
better able than we are to do them justice. The subject is 
one that may be deferred, but cannot long be neglected. It 
will go on gaining upon public attention, until seen by all in 
its true light, and in all its bearings. Then the connexion be- 
tween | a sound literature and the means used for its formation 
will be felt. Then the numerous and immediate advantages 
of such a form of encouragement, as that which we have ven- 
tured to propose, will be clearly seen and fully understood ; 
and the rich harvest of glory, which our scholars will reap in 
every branch of study, will convince even the most incredu- 
lous, that literature asks no favors, and receives no aid, for 
which she does not repay the giver with a tenfold increase. 



Art. VII. — 1. Frithiofs Saga afEsAiAs Tegner. Fem- 
te Upplagan. (The Legend of Frithiof, by Esaias 
Tegner. Fifth Edition.) Stockholm. 1331. 

2. Die Frithiof s- Sage von Esaias Tegner. Jlus dem 
Schwedischen ubersetzt von Amalie von Helvig. Stutt- 
gart und Tubingen. 1832. 

3. Frithiofs Saga, or the Legend of Frithiof. Translated 
from the Swedish. London. 1835. 

Here beginneth the Legend of Frithiof the Valiant.* 
He was the son of Thorsten Vikingsson, a thane, and loved 
fair Ingeborg, the daughter of a king. His fame was great 
in the North, and his name in the song of bards. His mar- 
vellous deeds on land and sea are told in tradition ; and his 

* Her byrjar sOgu af Fridthjojj, enum frcekna. These are the first 
words of the old Icelandic Saga. This Saga has been published in Bjor- 
ner's " Nordiska Kampadater," and more recently in the " Fornaldar S6- 
gur Nordlanda eptir Gomlum Handritum utgefnar, af C. C. Rafn." Co- 
penhagen. 1829. 



